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AN AUTUMN STROLL. 


E find it strange that an American poet should have 
set his lyre to a doleful key in singing of our 
American Autumn, And, stranger still, that he should 
have made so sad a song about her in the days of his youth, 
since, to the boyish mind, no season of the year is, in 
general, more delightful. To us, at least, as we look back 
upon them, those were not melancholy days, nor the sad- 
dest of the year, that linked summer to winter by hours as 
soft and sunny as our climate brings us in October and 
November. 

There are days, perhaps, in the later Autumn, when 
melancholy thoughts may come naturally into the mind, 
but, to the healthy spirit, there is no room for them 
in this gay, October pageant, when Nature crowns the year 
with beauty and plenty, and heaps into man’s bosom all her 
richest gifts. The latest theory of the brilliant coloring of 
the leaves in Autumn is, that it is the sign of their full 
ripening, the same as it is with the pear, the apple, the 
peach, or any fruit, and it would seem as if prodigal Nature 
were not satisfied with the painting she has bestowed on the 
apple’s cheek, as if the gold of the Bartlett pear, or the 
tawny scarlet of the Louise Boune, did not enough express 
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the fullness of her generous feelings, and she must teach the 
leaves to hint the overflowing bounty to whose full display 
her resources are not equal. This explanation of the color- 
ing of the leaves—and why, if, as botanists assert, every 
fruit is merely a perfected leaf, should not the reason for the 
change of color in each be the same?—suggests to the 
croaker the sad deduction that, in Eden, every leaf on the 
autumnal trees set into a perfect fruit, and the plant thus 
fulfilled its destiny, while, in our degenerate times, the vast 
majority of leaves are no longer capable of such virtue, but, 
conscious of their deficiency, have only power to blush, and 
die. The hopeful man, on the contrary, the man of the 
future, declares with energy that in the boasted Eden were 
only crabs, else Eve would not have perilled so much for a 
single pippin ; and that, little by little, the leaves, stirred in 
their sap with the fine instinct of a brighter day, made them- 
selves pears and apples, thus setting an example to their 
race that successive generations have nobly followed, and 
will go on following, until the lost, imaginary Eden of the 
croaker shall indeed come true. 

We so easily lose the impression made upon our minds by 
the seasons as they pass, that it is no wonder if each October 
is pronounced more splendid than its predecessor. Pro- 
bably there is little difference between them, and a close 
observer will find the picture in any well-known haunt but 
slightly changed, from year to year, either in the disposition 
of the colors or in their beauty and intensity. One might 
as well argue a great difference in the colors of the apples 
of successive years. On the whole, Nature, like other 
artists, does not much vary her way of setting her pallette. 
In her million years, or so, of experience on this little planet 
of ours, she has learned to please her own eye, and to satisfy 
her own exacting taste. She does not like experiment, and 
we may believe that the next million Octobers will look the 
same as the last have done to all the eyes that are as yet 
unborn. 

Far better than any novelty in the woods is the renewing, 
every year, the friendships of the year before ; the finding 
of the same flowers in the old places; the seeing this hac- 
matack glow, each new October, with the same rose-scarlet 
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that we have known for a dozen years; the watching this 
magnificent ash turn slowly from its glad, bright, green, to 
a gold that ever deepens and deepens until it seems as if, 
out of its vast tent of branches all the garnered sunsets of 
the summer were streaming to make night forevermore 
impossible and forgotten. When we stand under this maple 
in the Spring, thick set all over with flowers for leaves and 
with a bee for every flower, the heart leaps out as to a dear 
friend come back to life after a well nigh mortal sickness, 
but, in October, when, like Elisha, it prepares to depart in 
a chariot of fire, we no less recognize a well-remembered 
friend. Yes, Nature is a steady dame, who loves the old 
ways, and having set her house in order, has no desire for 
change. The flowers, no less than the trees, are constant, 
and we walk along these leafy wood-streets with no fear 
that the sweet-faced inhabitants will have “moved,” as 
fickle and inconstant men are so fond of doing. We know 
where, in the Spring, to find the flowers as they come: the 
earliest dog-tooth violets, the anemones and _hepaticas, 
blood-root, and trilium, and little-boys, columbine and 
mitella ; we go straight to their houses and are sure to see 
them looking out at the windows. And, so, in Autumn, the 
gerardias, and chelones, and touch-me-nots, the ladies’- 
tresses, and bottle-gentians, and lobelias, blue and scarlet, 
keep their places and greet us again with their perpetual 
and unchanging youth. The fringed-gentian is another 
forever recurring delight, and lends the same charm to 
Autumn that the violet does to Spring. It is tie most 
delicate and poetical of all the flowers of the season, as 
beautiful in form as in color, and looks the very spirit of the 
dying year. We observe in the gentians how true the dif- 
ferent varieties are in their habits to a certain type which, 
in some one, appears in full perfection. Thus, the bottle- 
gentian never opens its close-shut buds, and the fringed- 
gentian has a wilful way of closing its flowers soon after 
they have been gathered. If the flowers are set in the sun, 
they will open; removed to the shade, they close and 
remain so. Is the bottle-gentian aiming to be an open 
flower some day, or is the fringed-gentian trying, through 
long ages, to close itself and be a bottle-gentian? It should 
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seem that the open flower must be the more perfect of 
the two. 

One word more about this loveliest of our autumnal wild 
flowers. Although, generally, a shy bloomer, often not to 
be found at all, in places where there would seem to be no 
reason for its refusing to appear, it sometimes grows pro- 
fusely, and the fields about Stockbridge and Lenox, in Mas- 
sachusetts, are made as blue, with its flowers, in October, as 
they are made yellow, with the dandelion, in the Spring. 
Here, in our neighborhood (Irvington-on-Hudson), they 
were thought not to be native, but walking along a road 
leading over the hills to the valley of the Nepperhan, we 
caught the glance of a blue eye from between its fringed 
lashes, and pouncing down upon the prize, saw there were 
two, close behind this last, a third, and behind that, as 
Emerson says of the weeds in the scholar’s garden, four 
thousand and one. They grew, and grow again this 
Autumn, most abundantly and largest at the very edge of a 
wood which bounds a lately cleared field, and the delicate 
flower seems to like most to push up between the tangled 
brush, and to bloom triumphantly above the thorns, remind- 
ing me of Giotto’s personification of Poverty. 

In October the butterflies are nearly all gone to wherever 
butterflies go. The small yellow ones that are seen through 
the summer in such numbers hovering about moist places in 
the roads, are represented by a straggler here and there, 
and yesterday, Oct. 27th, a large purple-black one was found 
in a numb state in the early morning, hanging to the gilly- 
flowers. We brought him in, and the warmth of the room 
soon revived him, and after playing with him a while, and 
pleasing ourselves with admiring the color-design of his 
‘ wings and unwinding his lithe proboscis gently with a pin 
to measure its length, we opened the window and let him 
go. He soared about in the warm sun a few seconds, and 
then, flying down upon the gilly-flower again, proceeded to 
eat his breakfast with an appetite. 

A discovery that has pleased us a good deal of late is of a 
creeping insect, neither worm nor beetle, but a delicate con- 
trivance of their armor plates, with a slender, pretty head, 
and six legs, that walks about in the grass with a brilliant 
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light in the end of his tail, on the under side, which he can 
turn on or off as he happens to fancy. In September we 
found one at the sea-side, and another was caught after we 
had been so foolish as to come away. Of late, we have 
found them again, and, walking out, a week ago, on a plea- 
sant, drizzly evening, it seemed as if they must be holding a 
meeting, for, between us and Dobbs, there were at least 
thirty. We brought two of them home with us, and they 
are at present illuminating our garden without having put 
us to the expense of a meter, nor having, as yet, sent us ina 
monthly bill. And they give sufficient light to read by, if 
you get enough of them, which is more than can be said 
of the gas the company furnishes. We should like to know 
the creature’s name; he is not to be found in any book we 
have at hand. 

We had been mourning lately over the decay of live 
snakes in this region, no wood-walk being worth anything 
in our estimation unless one at least is met with, when we 
came across a very fine black snake, who had obligingly 
stretched himself from one side of the path to the other, and 
was sticking his tongue out at us in the friendly way which 
is the serpentine substitute for shaking hands. Soon after, 
we had the pleasure of seeing two garter snakes, and also a 
first-class adder with a most elegant blunt tail and a head of 
uncommon flatness. This flatness was partly owing to a 
large stone which some boys had banged down on the 
innocent creature, thereby putting an end to his beautiful 
contortions. Is not the almost universal antipathy to snakes 
an unexplained phenomenon? Is there any other animal to 
which all sorts of people, young and old, men and women, 
boys and girls, feel such a repulsion ? 

Are snakes really found in greater numbers, as a rule, 
at this season, or is it by mere accident that, having seen 
none all summer, we should, of late, have found them, either 
alive or boyed, in every visit we have made to the woods ? 
Perhaps their food is now getting scarce, and they have to 
go in search of it? Perhaps, the days growing cooler, they 
are tempted out into the open roads and paths where the 
sun lies warm? 


Our hill-sides are great haunts for turtles. We find them 
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very frequently, and what surprises us a good deal is, the 
number of dead ones, and of their shells and bones that are 
met with. Last autumn we found a turtle which had been, 
by some means, turned over on his back, and, not having 
been able to recover himself, had resigned himself to his 
fate, drawn in his banner from the outward walls —his legs, 
head and tail—arranged himself with decorum, and shutting 
his shell tightly all round, had died, and made no sign. 
Decay had done its work, and when we lighted on him we 
found ourselves possessed of the entire skeleton, in a neat 
little box covered with “real tortoise-shell!” Not a bone 
is missing down to the very small ones of the toes. 

We are apt to think that animals lead a sort of ideal 
existence, and that, apart from their being made the prey of 
other animals, they have no evils mingled in their cup of 
pleasure. But they have disease and sickness as we have. 
They even have the tooth-ache, at least it has been con- 
cluded so, in certain cases from an examination of the teeth 
after death, and in looking over heaps of ‘bones we some- 
times come upon plain proofs of suffering afforded by ribs 
that have been broken and self-healed, though badly joined ; 
of bones of the leg in the same plight. It is said that animals 
are also particularly liable to consumption and to marasmus. 
They are, also, run over by locomotives, just as human 
beings are. We recently held an inquest over a muskrat 
which had been cut nearly in halves by the engine wheels, 
as, with the usual fool-hardiness of Americans, he was try- 
ing to cross the track in front of the express train. We 
spent a pleasant instructive half-hour in studying his insides, 
neatly and effectually displayed. 

We have never been so fortunate as to see a turtle eating 
anything, but a friend of ours watched one for some time 
a week ago, eating a mole. His attention was attracted by 
the snapping sound made by his jaws and beak. The turtle 
held the mole with his stout beak, and tore off the flesh from 
the bones with his powerful feet. How did this slow 
creature manage to catch the other slow creature? He 
probably came upon him when he was asleep. 

But we are not writing a chapter of Natural History, for 
which, indeed, we are by no means competent. We began 
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with wishing to say a good word for October, but this is, 


he no doubt, superfluous. The farmer who, in the month that 
re has just ended, has harvested or stacked his ample yield 
-n, of corn; who has shaken the apples off trees glad to be 
ng relieved of their rosy children, and to have a time for rest ; 
ris who has rolled his golden pumpkins into heaps, and carried 
rs, them to the cellar to make the Winter glad with pies— 
1g glorious fruit, putting the orange to open shame !—who sees 
n. ’ his bins bursting with carrots and beets, parsnips and 
ve onions, turnips and potatoes ;—needs no call from us to 
at praise October! And the boy who spends his happiest 
1e days under the chestnut and walnut trees, or in them, with 
his serviceable stick, or who snatches a fearful joy in other 
al people’s orchards, a joy only made less than perfect by the 
of insufficiency of his pockets to hold all that he would like to 
of steal, or who comes home exulting with a rabbit snared * 
. or trapped, or with his first bunch of cedar-birds, the spoil 
ie of his brother’s gun “ borrowed” in his absence, unbeknown; 
h he, too, will think we have said too little in praise of 


7 “the merriest month of all the year.” 
CLARENCE COOK. 





MopDEL ComposITION.—The Essex Statesman says a boy 
in South Danvers wrote the following composition upon 
his native town, which it thinks is very good for a school- 
boy :— 

South Danvers is in the United States. It is bounded by 
Salem and reaches to Middleton. Its principal river 1s 
Goldthwaite’s brook, which empties into Salem Harbor. 
Its principal lake is the mill pond, which is dry in summer. 
Its principal productions are leather, onions, South Church, 
and Geo. Peabody. South Danvers has many religious 
sects, among which are the Orthodox, who worship the 
minister, the Spiritualists, who worship everything, and the 
Unitarians, who worship nothing. 





THE Chicago Board of Education has decided to pay 
school teachers according to the service they render, with- 
out regard to sex. 
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A GLANCE AT THE SCHOOL-BOOK QUESTION. 


HE days of the good old text-books were beneficent 

ones for earnest learners and apt teachers. The pro- 
ductions of the old masters, prominent among whom were 
Daboll, Lindley Murray and Noah Webster, were simple, 
true, compact, and singularly free from individualisms. In 
the hands of competent instructors, their books made better 
average scholars, time and other appliances considered, than 
graduate from our public schools in these boastful days of 
progress. The pupils of a half century ago were made to 
deal with essentials, and they were drilled upon these, until 
they gave the clearest evidences of mastery. It was not 
their lot to be tossed about upon a sea of limitless techni- 
cality, driven hither and thither, to their inextricable con- 
fusion, by fitful blasts of so-called methodizing. The tasks 
given them to accomplish, excepting, probably, over-memo- 
rizing, involved plain and proper plodding, having for its 
object “ the grounding” of the pupils in the elementary de- 
partments of knowledge, which object, literally construed, 
must hold now, and indeed for all time. 

It is really questionable whether in the matter of text- 
books, we have not fallen upon degenerate times. That we 
have so wide a variety of books, written up ostensibly to 
render the methods of certain popular educators available 
for general use, however much it may serve to enrich teach- 
ers’ knowledge of teaching, does not prove advantageous 
to young learners. The use of such productions constitutes 
an element of disorder in our systems of public instruction ; 
for they are generally more faithful in portraiture of the 
foibles and eccentricities of authors, than in a clear unfold- 
ing of the sciences which they profess to develop. Many 
of these books are fitting accompaniments of the multifari- 
ous quack nostrums of the day. For instance, a fourteen 
weeks’ course in mastery of a branch of the higher learning, 
is no more nor less an impossibility than zerial travel in a 
steain car. Fourteen weeks at best can afford time scarcely 
for a prosperous beginning. In the same rank, must be 
placed those pretentious publications, which teach grammar 
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by a system of cleverly-devised diagrams, and the geography 
of the continents by complicated and awkward triangula- 
tions. Yet our teachers are battering away at developing 
brains with these modern tools, half-believing that the 
“royal road” is found at last; and, after a long-drawn, and 
sickly effort, involving self-representation in the effort to 
occupy the authors’ ground of method, the results are 
lamentably meagre in proportion to the energies expended. 

It would appear that the experiences of intelligent teach- 
ers, related as all experiences are, their lessons gathering in 
a volume of common wisdom would affect radical changes 
in the method of preparing text-books. The time assuredly 
must come when they will be compiled in accordance with 
well recognized principles, and not suffered, in any degree, 
to reflect the fancies and idiosyncrasies of their authors. 

As a help, the text-book certainly occupies an important 
office in the work of instruction, and has therefore a certain 
definite value. An important, even indispensable auxiliary, 
it is nevertheless but negative in its relations to teaching 
and illustration. A book, be it ever so excellent, cannot 
usurp the office of the teacher. Though it be an unfolding 
of a given science, and embody the “presentation of its 
principles” after the method of the most successful masters, 
it will be valueless to the learner because of its embarrassing 
details, and of doubtful utility to the skillful teacher. The 
very general dissatisfaction with many of the current series 
of arithmetics arises from this cause. There are few that 
really treat arithmetic as a special department of mathe- 
matical study, requiring a progressive development of its 
formulz, processes and principles. On the other hand, 
nearly all authors, in connection with arithmetic proper, 
introduce special formulz, analysis, and peculiar plans of 
their own invention, which being serviceable in their own 
teaching, they believe valuable to teachers and pupils in 
general. In this manner, their books become cumbersome 
both in size and text, and prove quite as embarrassing in 
their manifold details to teachers as to those taught. 

This disposition to burden text-books with specialties is 
noticeably prevalent among the later compilers of geogra- 
phies. Their books and charts are worthy enough to 
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find place in the instructor’s library ; but, after an attentive 
experience, the writer does not hesitate to affirm that tri- 
angulations for children are a failure, the sketching of the 
continents by their use costing in time and pains incom- 
mensurately with the good gained. Guyot’s series would 
have occupied the whole field of our needs, had the superior 
instructor who arranged the text, forgotten for the time her 
own plan of presenting the matter to classes, and given in 
clear and comprehensive statement, the essential geographi- 
cal facts. 

In grammar, however, more than in anything else, the 
foregoing objections apply. That an instructor be remarka- 
bly successful in teaching grammar does not per se indicate 
that it is within the scope of his ability to produce a work 
which is at once the science of grammar, and method of 
teaching it, whose use under the direction of others will be 
found serviceable and satisfactory. Itis too common a mistake 
of authors in this department of learning, to weigh down 
their writings with that which is merely incident to their 
teaching or study, burdening nearly every topic with tech- 
nicalities and peculiar modes of illustration, which may have 
been of greatest value to themselves, but which in our 
schools are too often mistaken for essentials while the prin- 
ciples of vital importance are neglected. The systems of 
analysis and of diagrams, now so much in vogue, loaded as 
they are with forms and names, are but means at best; still 
in many instances, they are also regarded as ends, thus ig- 
noring the laws which regulate the use of the parts of 
speech. Instruction in English grammar by such means 
degenerates into a farce. 

It is time this method of preparing books for pupils were 
abandoned. Mechanically man may be a good imitator, but 
he cannot exert the peculiar influence of another, nor en- 
force truths with the same quality and degree of enthusiasm. 
In all true action, the philosophers tell us, the outward 
manifestations in act and speech, with their mysterious 
power to excite the emotions, are always faithful indices of 
the feelings and energies of inner life. Wherefore the pro- 
position is also true that in all professional labor, the largest 
individual success is achieved—not by ignoring one’s own 


’ 
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intuitions—not by the attempted exclusive use of others’ 
skill, but rather by faithful reliance upon, and vigorous use 
of the individual energies, endowing every effort with the 
enthusiasm, intensity and breadth in full measure of the 
individual capacities. Accordingly instruction is perfect 
only when the instructor is master of the subject to be 
taught, developing plans and illustrations as their need is 
manifested ; thus outbearing to the taught the inspiration 
which elevates to a plane of broader sight, wider compre- 
hension and larger faith. Teaching is ever a co-operative 
work, which cannot be regulated by fixed methods and 
patents. Its processes are naturally as varied as the tempera- 
ments and needs of human beings. If the instructor teach 
well, he must “act out himself,” always possessing the 
power as a tactician to simplify, analyze, and illustrate, not 
in one given way for each subject, but in many ways as ne- 
cessities may demand. His knowledge of methods, and of 
the peculiar manner of teaching employed by distinguished 
instructors, cannot be too extended. Let it come to him, 
however, not from the text-books which the pupils use, but 
from discussions, magazines and works on instruction. It is 
a great mistake to presume that the teachers’ and pupils’ 
needs are the same. The books which the teacher places in 
the pupils’ hands should embody the subjects to be studied 
in plain and terse statement, leaving artificial and miscellane- 
ous means of helping learners to be brought out as they 
may serve by the use of his own ingenuity and judgment. 
He is a dullard, who having prepared himself for this voca- 
tion by the study of the multifarious details which pertain to 
school management, as well as by the thoughtful considera- 
tion of the so-called methods of teaching, still so far dis- 
trusts himself, as to attempt a rigid copying after another’s 
special mode of labor, requiring from books, those remarks 
and illustrations which it is pre-eminently his duty to fur- 
nish. Such a proceeding discloses a character too negative 
for the presiding genius of the school-room. Imitators of 
this class are without character and lifeless; their work 
inevitably degenerating into the drudgery of an ever nar- 
rowing routine. 
The present epoch of tergiversations in school-book litera- 
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ture will soon, let us hope, be succeeded by one of rational- 
ism. Ifthe necessities of the present could find voice, there 
would go forth the appeal: Wanted, a Geography—not 
dwarfed by labored delineations of map-drawing systems, 
nor by bungling, illogical sub-divisions—but combining with 
an excellent series of attractive, descriptive and physical 
maps, a text furnishing a consecutive arrangement of essen- 
tial, comprehensive and clearly presented geographical facts; 
an Arithmetic, concise in its definitions, lucid in its state- 
ment of principles, systematic in its arrangement of topics, 
and judicious in its selection of examples; and above all 
else, a Grammar not compiled with the purpose of exhibit- 
ing an author’s erudition, or of developing new and _ before 
unthought of methods in accordance with the notions of a 
morbid theorist, nor introducing propositions and techni- 
calities to the end of “ upbuilding” the science; but treating 
the properties of the parts of speech in terse and simple 
phrase ; full, exact, rigid, yet compact, in its treatment of 
syntactical construction; exceptional in its rules and ex- 
amples; and in masterly development of all its parts, making 
name and formula subsidiary to that most desirable consum- 
mation—furnishing the learner that knowledge which will 


make him to use his mother tongue with correctness and 
propriety. 


Conroy. 






> 





A QUAINT LETTER.—A boy who accompanied his mother 


to the country, for the usual summer rustication, sent to his 
father the following quaint epistle: 


“ Dear Pa’ —Things are bully here. I chase ground squir- 
rels every day in what they call the glen. Yesterday I saw 
one coming out of an old stump, which he didn’t think was 
safe for him, making for the rocks. I put straight after him, 
you bet. While I was running close by the creek Bill put 
out his feet and tripped me up. I went plump into the water 
and got my breeches soaking wet. The squirrel went on to 
the rocks. When we got back to the hotel ma licked us 
both. I think she is getting too tight on us. I wish you'd 
come and help us out. Your affectionate son, 
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WHAT KNOWLEDGE IS OF MOST WORTH ?—VII. 
THE SCIENCE OF SOCIETY. 


ET one more science have we to note as bearing 

directly on industrial success—the Science of Society. 
Without knowing it, men who daily look at the state of the 
money-market, glance over prices current, discuss the pro- 
bable crops of corn, cotton, sugar, wool, silk, weigh the 
chances of war, and from all those data decide on their 
mercantile operations, are students of social science: empi- 
rical and blundering students it may be; but still, students 
who gain the prizes or are plucked of their profits, accord- 
ing as they do or do not reach the right conclusion. Not 
only the manufacturer and the merchant must guide their 
transactions by calculations of supply and demand, based 
on numerous facts, and tacitly recognising sundry general 
principles of social action; but even the retailer must do 
the like: his prosperity very greatly depending upon the 
correctness of his judgments respecting the future whole- 
sale prices and the future rates of consumption. Manifestly, 
all who take part in the entangled commercial activities of 
a community, are vitally interested in understanding the 
laws according to which those activities vary. 

Thus, to all such as are occupied in the production, ex- 
change, or distribution of commodities, acquaintance with 
science in some of its departments, is of fundamental im- 
portance. Whoever is immediately or remotely implicated 
in any form of industry (and few are not) has a direct in- 
terest in understanding something of the mathematical, 
physical, and chemical properties of things; perhaps, also, 
has a direct interest in biology ; and certainly has in soci- 
ology. Whether he does or does not succeed well in that 
indirect self-preservation which we call getting a good live- 
lihood, depends in a great degree on his knowledge of one 
or more of these sciences: not, it may be, a rational know- 
ledge ; but still a knowledge, though empirical. For what 
we call learning a business, really implies learning the 
science involved in it ; though not perhaps under the name 
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of science. And hence a grounding in science is of great 
importance, both because it prepares for all this, and be- 
cause rational knowledge has an immense superiority over 
empirical knowledge. Moreover, not only is it that scien- 
tific culture is requisite for each, that he may understand 
the ow and the why of the things and processes with which 
he is concerned as maker or distributor; but it is often of 
much moment that he should understand the ow and the 
why of various other things and processes. In this age of 
joint-stock undertakings, nearly every man above the 
laborer is interested as capitalist in some other occupation 
than his own; and, as thus interested, his profit or loss often 
depends on his knowledge of the sciences bearing on this 
other occupation. Here is a mine, in the sinking of which 
many shareholders ruined themselves, from not knowing 
that a certain fossil belonged to the old red sandstone, below 
which no coal is found. Not many years ago, 20,000/. was 
lost in the prosecution of a scheme for collecting the alcohol 
that distils from bread in baking: all of which would have 
been saved to the subscribers, had they known that less 
than a hundredth part by weight of the flour is changed in 
fermentation. Numerous attempts have been made to con- 
struct electro-magnetic engines, in the hope of superseding 
steam; but had those who supplied the money, understood 
the general law of the correlation and equivalence of forces, 
they might have had better balances at their bankers. Daily 
are men induced to aid in carrying out inventions which a 
mere tyro in science could show to be futile. Scarcely a 
locality but has its history of fortunes thrown away over 
some impossible project. 

And if already the loss from want of science is so frequent 
and so great, still greater and more frequent will it be to 
those who hereafter lack science. Just as fast as productive 
processes become more scientific, which competition will 
inevitably make them do; and just as fast as joint-stock 
undertakings spread, which they certainly will,—so fast will 
scientific knowledge grow necessary to every one. 

That which our school courses leave almost entirely out, 
we thus find to be that which most nearly concerns the bu- 
siness of life. All our industries would cease, were it not 
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for that information which men begin to acquire as they 

best may after their education is said to be finished. And 

were it not for this information, that has been from age 

to age accumulated and spread by unofficial means, 

these industries would never have existed. Had there 

been no teaching but such as is given in our public 
schools, England would now be what it was in feudal 
times. That increasing acquaintance with the laws of phe- 

nomena which has through successive ages enabled us to 
subjugate Nature to our needs, and in these days gives the. 
common laborer comforts which a few centuries ago kings 
could not purchase, is scarcely in any degree owed to the 
appointed means of instructing our youth. The vital know- 
ledge—that by which we have grown asa nation to what 
we are, and which now underlies our whole existence, is a 
knowledge that has got itself taught in nooks and corners ; 
while the ordained agencies for teaching have been mumb- 
ling little else but dead formulas.—Herbert Spencer. 





NICKED STICKS. 


“I winna say ony tll of this Monkbarns, satd Mrs. Shortcake ; only 
that he was in an unco kippage when we sent him a book instead of the 
ntch-sticks, whilk, he satd, were the true ancient way of reckoning between 
tradesmen and customers; and sae they are, na doubt.”’—SCOTT’sS 
ANTIQUARY., 

HE simple deem that they complete their education in 
six or eight years; but the wise question whether 
theirs is terminated, even by death. 





THE Bee builds her house well, but she has not improved 
upon it since A. M.1. With us, Adam’s dirt pie has been 
succeeded by Michael Angelo’s St. Peters. In all proba- 
bility the former saw less reason to be dissatisfied with his 
effort, than the latter did, when he contemplated the de- 
fects in his finished cathedral. The reason why Michael 
Angelo improved upon Adam was, because he had been 
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studying architecture six thousand years. He had been to 
school for the term of the world’s life. Two ideas may be 
gleaned from the above statements; one is—“that the 
school-house of the present, is the store-house of the past ;” 
the other—“ that bricks and mortar are books used in the 
education of a mason.” 





MAN is a complex animal. For educational purposes we 
should read him under three heads—physical, intellectual, 
and moral. Three hours physical, three hours intellectual, 
and two hours moral instruction, properly interspersed, 
would fatigue a child far less than five hours consecutive 
intellectual labor. 





IF attendance on our Public Schools was compulsory 
throughout the Union, the future lives of the scholars might 
thus be portrayed. One-third soil-tillers and miners; one- 
third mechanics and artizans; and one-third distributors, 
politicians, money-changers and idlers. The requirements 
of the last section are well attended to in our present school 
system ; but the best interests of the nation are sadly sacri- 
ficed by our neglecting to develop the productive capabili- 
ties of the two former classes. 





THE question of the Bible in the schools has long been 
agitated in the community. In our City Schools there is 
another volume, which, it is believed, would rapidly and 
amply repay introduction; it is—‘‘ The Book of Nature.” 
As it is too large to be placed in any library, it would be 
necessary to sct apart a rood of land behind every school- 
house for its reception. With very little cost to our people, 
if properly cared for, it would be found newly bound in 
green velvet every Spring, and filled full with colored 
engravings throughout the Summer. 





ALEXANDER POPE says, “ The proper study of mankind is 
man,” but it is questionable whether he limited his meaning 
to a “dead” man.” Asa general rule children like man as 
the Jewess is reputed to have liked the forbidden veal, viz., 
“ with the skin on.” Three children are called on to recite 
a lesson on the venous system—“ illustrated.” Tom likes 
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the study and improves accordingly ; Dick finds mischief, 
not only in what is presented, but by fancifully supplying 
what is suppressed ; while Harry is simply horrified. This 
proceeding suits Tom, but it is hard to distort Dick and 
Harry by stretching them out on this physiological “ Bed 
of Procrustes.” 


EDUCATION enters the mind through the gates of the 
senses. It is commenced very early, many children requir- 
ing to be taught even to nurse. Remembering that James 
Watt commenced the study of Greek at the age of seventy, 
it would be difficult to fix a period at which it terminates. 
As a general rule more lessons are learned outside than in- 
side of our school-houses. 


So many to rule; so many to farm; so many to manufac- 
ture; so many to buy and sell, and so many to serve; is or 
was the plan on which the British Empire has been built. 
Here all rule, with us; therefore, it is pre-eminently neces- 
sary that all should be taught to govern—first, themselves ; 
and secondly—the Republic. 

EXHIBIT to.a child the many uses to which a simple study 
can be applied, and in nine cases out of ten, it will desire to 
be instructed therein. William Cobbet’s little ones learned 
to write quickly ; they found that they needed the art in or- 
der to correspond with their father, who was then impris- 
oned for a political offense. When the desire to learn it 
precedes the lesson, the battle is half won before it is 
commenced. 

SCHOOLMASTERS are like sugar in one respect ; viz., they 
have a recognized commercial value. At this season of the 
year (August), when, as sportsmen say, it is usual for us “to 
split and squander,” our country cousins are apt to tell us— 
“ We have a first-rate teacher here, we secured him for much 
less than his real value.” \t may be so; but sometimes our 
country cousins are not competent judges of the excellen- 
cies of the article “ School-teacher.” 


CHILDREN should be taught such things as they exhibit a 
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desire to learn. This little one wishes to draw; well, guide 
its efforts and point but its main defects. That strives to 
declaim ; encourage it in the attempt; accept what is pre- 
sented at first—afterwards gradually correct its errors. 
Follow nature; in Elocution, teachers sometimes learn a 
lesson while they are giving one. In making observations 
on gestures, etc., it would be well for instructors to remem- 
ber Queen Katharine’s advice to Wolsey— 


“« My learned Lord Cardinal, 
Deliver all with charity.” 
R. W. Hume, 





THE SONS OF PESTALOZZI. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF CARL GUTZKOW. 


CHAPTER XIV .—Continued. 


The effect of these blustering invectives on the company 
may be easily imagined. When Bégendorf, instead of reply- 
ing to all these charges, did nothing but groan, sometimes 
even uttering remarks of approbation, Assessor Behring, de- 
spite all hints and beckonings of his fair bride, could not 
longer control his anger. “ Mr. Bégendorf,” said he, “ it is 
your duty to refute these charges.” 

“How can I?” replied the trimmer. “His Highness 
seems to be a friend of striking colors, but his remarks 
are substantially true, I regret to say. Only the suspicions 
thrown on the integrity of the government officers, and the 
imputation as if a lunch could divert them from their paths 
of duty, I must earnestly deprecate.” 

But the Prince was not at all awed by the grand lan- 
guage of the German bureaucrat. In his opinion, the air of 
importance and official gravity which Bégendorf, as all 
members of his caste, had habitually assumed, was nothing 
but as mask, and fof a piece withjthe Graeco-Slavonic 
official sphere, which he knew was utterly rotten and cor- 
rupt. This view was fully confirmed by Bégendorf’s replies 
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to Assessor Behring, who, with youthful enthusiasm, had 
undertaken to defend his beloved German literature trom 
the aspersions of the foreign Prince. 

“Why, gentlemen,” said Bégendorf, “it is high time that 
the reading and expounding of our German classics in 
school should be managed in the same way as a sensible 
teacher will treat certain passages of the Scriptures. It is 
from this motive that our new school regulations, the much 
denounced ‘School Modulative,’! this dearly bought re- 
sult of long pedagogic experience, prohibit every pupil of a 
Normal School from privately reading any one of the Ger- 
man classics.” 

This clumsy and outrageous remark raised a storm of 
indignation among the company, and warm debates might 
have followed, had not the master of the house conjured the 
tempest by sounding his wine-glass with a knife. When 
silence was obtained, he made a short address, combining in 
a humorous way Mount Rigi with the outlawed German 
classics, and concluding with a toast to the two brides and 
their future husbands. The Prince, now, became the exact 
contrary of what might have been expected. He most 
cordially joined in the toast, and expressed to his neighbor, 
the mistress of the house, his unbounded admiration of her 
lovely nieces, all the while whisking his moustache, and 
twisting its ends with great relish. The light blood and natural 
levity of his nation led him easily from extreme to extreme. 
So it was with everything he was engaged in. His former 
denunciation of Schiller was now followed by enthusiastic 
quotations from Schiller’s poems. If, perhaps, Staudner had 
now exposed and ridiculed the official outlawry of German 
classics, the Prince would as unhesitatingly have applauded 
him, as he had just applauded Bégendorf for endorsing the 
action of the government. Whoever made a brilliant or 
witty speech was sure to upset the most obstinately de- 





1 These regulations, which were issued in the reactionary times of Frederick William IV., subjected 
all instruction, public and private, to the strict surveillance of the government, and established ob- 
noxious rules for the guidance of teachers. They minutely prescribed not only what should be taught 
in schools, but also how it should be taught. No text-book was to be used without a government 
license, and no license was ever given to books the authors of which were not well accredited with the 
government, or which contained passages unpalatable to the ruling powers. These regulations, which 
were called “ Schul Modulative,’”’ have been abolished.—Traxslator. 
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fended opinions of the Prince, and drive him into the op. 
posite camp, provided it was that of wit and success. 

“What would you think,” said Staudner drily to the 
Prince, “the new ‘School-Modulative’ has substituted for 
the private reading of the Normal scholars in place of the 
banished German classics? First, all writings of School 
Councillors; secondly, all publications of those houses that 
have published books of friends or relatives of the School 
Councillors; thirdly, the writings of those Professors or 
clergymen who have endorsed the ‘ School-Modulative.’ ” 

“ From which, I infer,” said the Prince, “firstly, that out 
of three Germans at least one must be an author; secondly 
and thirdly, that attachment and devotion to one’s friends 
and relatives is deemed a virtue not only in Roumania, but 
also in Germany.” 

The company rose from table, and while some adjourned 
to the park, some to the drawing-room, Staudner took 
Bégendorf aside, and asked him with apparent unconcern : 

“Will you really permit that scandalous affair between 
the Prince and Nesselborn to take its own course?” 

‘“‘ Nesselborn is lost,” was the answer. “ The Prince has 
sworn his ruin.” He is determined to bring the matter even 
before the King, if necessary. To-morrow he is going to 
state the case to the minister. Then the ministry must 
take action in the matter, and Nesselborn will be disgraced, 
at least as to the character of his family—” 

“ After your certificates have endorsed him for three 
years ?” interposed Staudner with scornful sarcasm. 

‘In this you are not well informed,” protested the func- 
tionary of the school. “I have cautioned him over and 
over again. From the very beginning I judged that the 
managment of the institution would be beyond his strength. 
His family have ruined him. The things that have trans- 
pired in that place are positively shocking.” 

The disorder which had lately prevailed in the institution, 
and had excited the wrath of the Roumanian Prince to such 
a degree, had been chiefly committed by the two hopeful 
sons of the latter, but also by some of the young Russians, 
Americans, and sons of German noblemen, boarding in the 
house. These boys, some of whom were as old as eighteen, 
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by the large sums of money which improvident parents haa 
placed at their disposition, had found the means of gradu- 
ally loosening the restraints of discipline to which they were 
subjected in the institution. The offences committed by 
them were serious, indeed. It is true, earnest reprimands 
were administered, and even punishment had been repeatedly 
inflicted. But, nevertheless, disorder had been perpetually 
on the increase, owing partly to the natural wildness and 
even moral obliquity of the young men, which their former 
domestic training had failed to correct, partly to the utter 
weakness in the government of the institution, and to the 
absence of that high pressure from above which alone is able 
to keep together the different parts of the machine, and 
control its working forces from the instructors down to the 
servants. The difficulties with which the leader of the 
school was beset, had gradually swollen to a mountain, 
which he saw himself utterly unable to level. The governor 
of the young Roumanians had proved to be a bad subject 
whom it had become necessary to expel from the house ; 
but he had remained in town, contriving to keep up his 
baleful influence on his wards. The teachers of the in- 
stitution were, on the whole, upright and conscientious, but 
almost the whole train of servants, and the outside abettors 
of illicit intercourse with the town, were in conspiracy with 
such of the lads as spurned the rules of the school. Some 
of the most nefarious resorts of German schoolboys are the 
“confectioneries.” These, and the “wine-rooms” were 
regularly visited by Nesselborn’s pupils, the most positive 
prohibitions by the faculty to the contrary notwithstanding. 
The boys, also, were in the habit of “smoking” and carous- 
ing in their rooms. In the night they absented themselves, 
climbing over the walls, or descending by means of ropes 
from the windows. A watch-dog, which had interfered 
with their egress and ingress, had been poisoned by 
them. Pupils of the institution had even been seen in 
places which can hardly be mentioned by name. Debts 
had been contracted, and bills came in from tradespeo- 
ple for commodities which had been furnished without 
authority. A complete system of “hushing up” had been 
inaugurated by the principal’s wife and her two daughters— 
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the egg of a basilisk, out of which a progeny of monsters 
had been hatched. These girls, laboring under that fever- 
ish abhorrence of celibacy which young maidens (especially 
at the return of their anniversaries) are often subject to, 
would have been given to flirtation even if they had not 
imbibed the taste for it from their earliest youth, a taste 
accompanied by a total indifference to religious and moral 
principles. The remark has often been made that these 
principles have, sometimes, been found sadly deficient in 
the very homes of their expounders, as if the delicate edge 
of religious sentiment could be blunted by the daily sight 
of official routine. The two maids were soon in flirtation 
with the two Roumanian “ princes.” This was followed by 
a secret. promise of marriage, and a reckless conduct 
utterly at variance with the prosperity of their father’s 
school. Their own mother was privy to their mad course. 
Flattering herself that these semi-civilized youngsters, by 
prudent management, might be made to forget their own 
rank and position, she gladly seconded the wild schemes 
of her daughters, and was easily induced to connive at 
their appointments, and to approve of their accepting 
extravagant presents from the two young men. But at last 
the “old Prince” heard of the affair and of the disso- 
lute conduct of his sons in general, which made him speedily 
repair to the metropolis in person He immediately took 
both his sons away from the institute, and placed them 
under the temporary care of some friends ; but as they, even 
then, continued their intercourse with the Nessélborns, ‘he 
resolved to make the whole condition of affairs known to 
the school authorities. 

Mr. Bégendorf expatiated on many of these and some 
other facts which had come to his knowledge as to the mis- 
management of Nesselborn’s school. “All his feeble 
attempts at discipline,” he said, “ are neutralized by his per- 
petual dread of losing pupils. The gymnastic exercises 
have degenerated into a riding and rifle practice. <A dis- 
graced former cavalry officer—a bad subject—is in charge 
of the riding department, counteracting, by his profane 
language, all the good influences which conscientious teach- 
ers might bring to bear on the students. These teachers are 
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regularly entering the quarterly reports on the school jour- 
nal, but their reports are tampered with, and the copies, 
coming to the hands of the parents, little resemble the orig- 
inals. First, Nesselborn himself is in the habit of softening 
down the expressions of censure used by the teachers, and, ; 
next, the women will interfere, changing whatever censure 
there is left into ‘ hopeful expectations.’ ” 

Biégendorf closed this sweeping denunciation of the 
whole institute with the remark that public opinion was de- 


_ cidedly against Nesselborn’s school, and that Government 


was bound to respect public opinion. 

The Doctor ironically re-echoed the words, “ Bound to 
respect public opinion !” 

“Why,” he said, “ you systematically disrespect public 
opinion, and when public opinion turns decidedly against a 
measure of yours, just from that very reason you will most 
strenuously uphold it! So it would be in this case if Nes- 
selborn would but sound your trumpet.” 

“Come, come,” said Bégendorf, “ you do not know any- 
thing about that ; come, let us return to the company.” 

“You are in close connection with this house,” added 
Staudner ; “do not forget that Nesselborn’s ruin will render 
the mortgage of twenty thousand dollars, which the Fer- 
naus have on his property, an extremely doubtful security.” 

“ Why,” said Bégendorf, “do you not know that Theodore 
Waldner, whom this very money was to banish from the 
eyes of the world, is in Nesselborn’s house? This is indeed 
the working of Nemesis, or let us rather exclaim, ‘ Inscru- 
table are the ways of the Lord!” 

Staudner was struck with the justice of that remark, and 
replied nothing. 

“T have yet to see the Prince,” added Bégendorf, “on 
account of some governesses whom he is about to engage 
for the education of his daughters. He has solicited my 
advice.” 

“T understand,” said Staudner, “that Gertrude Nessel- 
born is among the applicants. I hope you will not allow 
such an accomplished young lady to——.” 

“Why not?” replied Bégendorf; but his further remarks 
were cut short by the approach of some elderly ladies, who 
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were in the habit of consulting Mr. Bégendorf in regard to 
their spiritual wants. He immediately advanced towards 
them, leaving Staudner to his own meditations. 

Before the latter left the company, he asked Prince Dmitri 
for permission to wait upon him next morning at 9g o'clock, 
having a subject of some importance to open to the Prince. 
But the Roumanian expressed his regret that he had at that 
very hour an audience with the Minister of Education. 

“Then, I shall call at eight o’clock, your Highness,” 
bluntly replied the Doctor. The Prince, whom this imper- 
tinent obtrusiveness had completely taken by surprise, 
assented mechanically, and the Doctor abruptly left, before 
the Prince had time to retract. 


CHAPTER XV. 


AN elderly man, with the expression of despair on his 
face, was sitting in a*garret-room before a plain deal table 
covered with books and papers. Both his hands were sup- 
porting his gray head. His eyes were wandering from the 
books before him-to the wall, on which a large sheet of paper 
was fastened, containing the plan of recitations for the insti- 
tution of which he was the head and owner. 

Lienhard Nesselborn was now fifty years old, but his gray 
hair and his face made him appear, at least, ten years older. 
Blue veins stood out conspicuously on his emaciated hands. 
The wrinkles on his forehead were innumerable; his lips 
were so closely pressed together that they were almost in- 
visible. His long hair fell in disorder down to the shoulders ; 
the untied neckcloth hung loose over his black vest. 

The scantily furnished chamber in which we find Nessel- 
born was not his study. That wasa magnificent apartment 
on the first floor, furnished with morocco cushioned chairs, 
elegant tables, costly carpets, statues and busts of emi- 
nent authors and educators, and tasteful book-cases filled 
with the choicest volumes. The gloomy state of his mind 
had driven him from his study to the most secluded room 
now occupied by Theodore Waldner, who, with one of 
the older teachers was accompanying the boarders of 
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the institute on their Sunday afternoon walk in the out- 
skirts of the city. The bareness and plainness of the 
room recalled to his memory the times when he himself 
had been happy in just such a narrow and scanty chamber, 
which had been a witness to the lofty projects and ideals of 
his younger years. But now this recollection gave him a 
pang of deepest woe. He thought of his humiliating inter- 
view with Prince Demetrius. Nesselborn had entreated the 
Prince not to divulge the cause which had induced the lat- 
.ter to withdraw‘his sons from the institution; but the Rou- 
manian had snubbed him in an insolent tone, cursing the 
whole German nation, and their propensity to play “genius.” 
With vulgar violence he had torn a drawer from his desk, 
taking from it the different bills which his sons had “ run 
up” in town, to fabulous amounts. “I know,” he had said, 
“your people consider us Roumanians as semi-barbarous. 
But there is more culture in Bucharest and Jassy than in 
all your large cities put together, where education is re- 
placed either by breaking loose from ‘time-honored tradi- 
tions, or by that narrow bigotry which you call Christianity. 
Your programme says that your method of education is 
based on Christian morals. That is, indeed, a nice morality 
with which you have made me acquainted! It is a matter 
of conscience with me to expose the whole swindle!” The 
brute had applied the most vulgar epithets to Nesselborn’s 
daughters, producing letters which disclosed their design 
to elope with the young princes, and thus to compel the 
parents of both parties to consent to their marriage. The 
reading of these letters aroused the fury of the Prince to 
such a pitch that he bade the unhappy old man leave the 


* room. 


Nesselborn’s hopes seemed to be irretrievably blighted. 
He reviewed his whole past career. In his ministerial office 
he had never found that satisfaction and contentment which 
he had sought. There was a longing in him to educate rather 
the individual than the congregation. To observe and to 
rule the gradual growth of the human mind was the 
task to which an irresistible impulse was driving him. 
Is there any one who can recollect this gradual growing 
of his own mind? The recollections we have are those 
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of our plays, of our childish enjoyments and sufferings, of 
our errings and punishments. We may, indeed, retain the 
images of some of our teachers, of their defects and abili- 
ties; but of the successive expansion of our minds we know 
nothing. We do not remember what were our qualities, 
good or bad, when we were children; nor can we see any 
longer our writings and compositions of those years! The 
price would be high, indeed, which we would be willing to 
pay for the tasks and exercises written by us when we were 
fifteen years old. But all these phases and stages of the 
mind are present to the teacher. He sees them and com- 
pares them with the development of others, He knows 
exactly how our nature and dispositions differ from those 
of our classmates. And, while forming our characters, the 
teacher forms his own. How clearly defined is the distinc- 
tion between teacher and teacher! Their tasks and daily 
duties are the same, and yet how different are their indivi- 
dualities! It had always the most exciting effect on Lien- 
hard to compare Pestalozzi’s disciples with one another. 
Some of them had come from the South, others from the 
North. The individualities of all these were defined by 
the most marked outlines; the one had a peculiar talent 
for figures, another for drawing, a third for languages, 
a fourth for geography ; but everyone of the great master’s 
sons filled his whole inmost soul with Azs science, and 
wrought out the master’s sublime principles from his own 
point of view and to the measure of his own strength. 
Take any name out of the array of Pestalozzi’s disciples and 
you have a great and commanding individuality. 
Nesselborn had obtained great fame as one of Pestalozzi’s 
disciples by his first steps in the education of Theodore 
Waldner. One of the rarest coincidents had allowed him 
to appropriate the education of that youth, and to connect 
his name not only with the discovery of a sensational crime, 
but also with an eminent success in carrying out an educa- 
tional theory. The reports he had published on the first 
rays of intellect elicited from the soul of the foundling, had 
been devoured by the public. Every one of his observa- 
tions had a peculiar charm not only for the educator, but 
for every thinking man, and for every philanthropist. It was 
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another fortunate incident that President Fernau, had re- 
lieved him from his charge. This was closely followed by 
the unparalleled success of his institute. 

At the moment of leaving Prince Dmitri’s room, when 
almost all his hopes were cruelly crushed, his school had 
reached the highest point of prosperity, in the opinion of 
the world. His last accounts had shown a handsome sur- 
plus over and above all expenses including the interest due 
to the Fernaus. From his interview with the prince he had 
staggered to his house, where he reported to his wife the 
unhappy results of his conversation. She replied with scorn- 
ful laughter, which went deep in to his soul. 

“ What can he do against us?” she ejaculated with defi- 
ance. “Perhaps you will be refused the title of Professor 
for which you have applied. That will be all.” 

“You are mistaken,” he said. “All fashionable people 
will withdraw their children from us. These princes alone 
have paid for all my assistant tutors. The government will 
revoke my license to fit my senior pupils for the University. 
Perhaps they will place a commissioner in the house. That 
our daughters must leave the house, is a matter of course.” 

“Oh! that we shall see !” 

“ How can you doubt it? What satisfaction do you think 
the minister will demand? 

“ We will have to sacrifice some teachers perhaps—old 
Krickeberg, for instance.” 

“ How, that old man?” 

“ Are we in a position to feed invalids ?” 

“He is the best teacher in Algebra I have ever known.” 

“ Wehrman may teach Algebra!” 

“The most confused of all our teachers.” 

“ But the most devoted and trustworthy,” retorted she. 
“ Our institute is not supported by the State.” 

“ But it has promised to do more than any State institu- 
tion!” 

Mrs. Nesselborn merely exercised what she thought to be 
her privilege as a woman. 

* Where are the girls?” asked Nesselborn. 

“ They are out to see Staudner.” 

“How can ke help us, who is known to be a scoffer at 
religion. Bégendorf, indeed, could do much, if he wished. 
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But even he quietly has submitted to the rigid system which 
the minister seems to have borrowed from Spain or Rome, 
and it is clear that even I shall not be in favor before adopting 
and proclaiming in every programme the doctrine of heredi- 
tary sin and election by grace. How can I succeed if the stu- 
dents of my senior class are not admitted to examination for 
the University? Three times already my plans of instruction 
have been thoroughly remodelled. I cannot afford to en- 
. gage the teachers demanded by the minister, and if I refuse, 
he will wipe out whole classes which will reduce the num- 
ber of our scholars by fifty or sixty, the very number that 
pay the profits of the institution. The unlucky girls ought 
to have gone to Bégendorf.” 

“To Bégendorf?” replied Mrs. Nesselborn, “ who hates 
them because they outdo his daughter Theophania.” 

Nesselborn had always despised this kind of woman’s 
talk; but to-day he was silent. “Perhaps,” he said, “I 
ought to have solicited President Fernau’s intercession in 
my behalf, but I dislike to stir up the memory of bygone 
things, especially now that Waldner has returned to us. 
Heavens! what should I do if the Baron, his brother, would 
call for the money he has lent me?” 

“ He will do no such thing,” remarked Mrs. Nesselborn, 
in a tone sounding like a threat. “And if our daughters 
must leave the house, I shall go with them.” With these 
words she left the room to attend to the preparations for 
supper. | 


~~ 





THE latest and best authority gives the population of the 
globe at 1,350,200,000. In America, 72,800,000; in Europe, 
267,000,000 ; in Asia, 798,600,000; in Africa, 188,000,000 ; in 
Australia and Polynesia, 3,800,000. These people speak 
about 3,600 different languages, and are cut up into 1,000 
different religious sécts. The adherents of the principal re- 
ligions, counting the whole population, are supposed to be 
nearly thus: Greek Church, 69,292,700; the six other Ori- 
ental Churches, 6,500,000; Roman Catholics, 195,000,000 ; 
Protestants, 98,139,000; Mohammedans, 160,000,000; Bud- 
hists, 340,000,000; other Asiatic religions, 260,000,000 ; 
Pagans, 200,000,000 ; Jews, 6,000,000. 
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ERRORS OF FACT IN TEXT-BOOKS. 


RRORS of fact may be found in nearly all school text- 
books. Sometimes the fault will consist in the misuse 

of a name. “In June, 1846, a treaty negotiated in Wash- 
ington established parallel 49°, and the Strait of San Juan 
de Fuca as the separating line.” (Quackenbos.) The slip in 
this sentence is rather amusing. Juan de Fuca was a bold 
Greek sailor, who distinguished himself by being the first 
to see that portion of our continent now included in Wash- 
ington Territory. He was not at alla saint in the Romish 
sense of the word, and therefore the San, as above, is quite 
superfluous. “Their remonstrances being disregarded, 
they declared their independence of Mexico, and made 
ready to support it by force of arms. Volunteers from 
America hastened to their aid.” In this extract (from the 
same source as the above) the name America is used, rather 
presumptuously, for United States. Morally, the names 
have about the same breadth, but not geographically. 
Other errors in text-books, however, which relate to mat- 
ters of relationship, cause, and effect, etc., are more import- 
ant. “ At that time, Queen Anne’s son, George, was mon- 
arch of England, and this contest was called King George’s 
War.” (Lossing.) The slip in this sentence is a magnificent 
one. George could scarcely have been the son of Anne, in- 
asmuch as he not only belonged to a different royal family, 
but was five years her senior! Again, the following is an 
account of the town of Los Angeles: “ The country there is 
so beautiful, and the air always so delightful, that the peo- 
ple who discovered it chose it at once for their dwelling- 
place, and called the town they built Los Angeles, which 
means the dwelling-place of the angels.” (Guyot.) The fact is, 
that the full name of the mission of Los Angeles is La reyna 
de los Angeles, which means the queen of the angels, referring, 
of course, to the Virgin Mary. It might seem that such 
errors would serve a good purpose in enabling the teacher 
to show that he had some knowledge of his subject, apart 
from the text-book in hand. But they serve a better pur- 
pose in enabling him to show a little of the grace of humil- 
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ity. He should correct faults, to be sure, but in the spirit 
of one who knows that to err is human; and who has sense 
enough to perccive how easy it is to fall into occasional 


errors while striving to accomplish a large work. 
C. Be, 
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THE ART OF THINKING. 


NE of the best modes of improving in the art of think- 
ing is to think over some subject before you read it, 
and then to observe after what manner it has occurred to 
the mind of some great master. You will then observe 
whether you have been too rash or too timid, what you 
have exceeded, and by this process you will insensibly catch 
a great manner of viewing a question. It is right in study, 
not only to think whenever any extraordinary incident pro- 
vokes you to think, but from time to time what has passed ; 
to dwell upon it, and see what trains of thought voluntarily 
present themselves to the mind. 

It is a most superior habit of some minds to refer all the 
particular truths which strike them to other truth more 
general, so that their knowledge is beautifully methodized ; 
and the general truth at any time suggests all the particu- 
lar exemplifications, or any particular exemplification at 
once leads to the general truth. This kind of understand- 
ing has an immense and decided superiority over those con- 
fused heads in which one fact is piled upon another without 
the least attempt at classification and arrangement. 

Some men always read with a pen in their hand, and 
commit to paper any new thought which strikes them; 
others trust to chance for its re-appearance. Which of 
these is the best method in the conduct of the understand- 
ing must, I suppose, depend a great deal upon the peculiar 
understanding in question. Some men can do nothing 
without preparation; others little with it; some are foun- 
tains, others reservoirs.—Sydney Smith. 
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HOW SOIL WAS MADE. 


ROFESSOR AGASSIZ says that all the materials on 
which agriculture depends are decomposed rocks, not 
so much rocks that underlie the soil, but those on the sur- 
face and brought from considerable distances, and ground 
to powder by the rasp of glaciers. Ice all over the conti- 
nent is the agent that has ground out more soil than all 
other agencies put together. The penetration of water into 
the rocks, frost, running water and baking suns, have done 
something, but the glacier more. In a former age, the 
whole of the United States was covered with ice several 
thousand feet thick, and this ice moving from north to south 
by the attraction of tropical warmth or pressing weight of 
ice and snow behind, ground the rocks over which it passed 
into the paste we call the soil. These masses of ice can be 
tracked as surely as game is tracked by the hunter. He 
had made a study of them in this country, as far south as 
Alabama, but had observed the same phenomenon, particu- 
larly in Italy, where, among the Alps, glaciers are now in 
progress. The stones and rocks ground and polished by 
the glaciers, can easily be distinguished from those scratch- 
ed by running water. The angular boulders found in the 
meadows and terraces of our rivers, not reached by water, 
can be accounted for in this way. 
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THE High School of Springfield, Ohio, graduated the 
young ladies of its last class in calico dresses, as pleasing to 
the eye of taste as tothe hand of economy. This was brought 
about by the thoughtful suggestion of the superintenden 
and the hearty acquiescence of the girls themselves, on the 
only ground on which high schools can be long perpetuated, 
namely, that being supported by taxation they must be open 
to all classes in society and confer their advantages upon 
the poorest of their pupils, without prescription by fashion 
or creed, expenses or anything else. 








Teachers’ Faults. 


TEACHERS’ FAULTS. 


FE’ ERY class of men has its characteristic faults, which 

some other class will be friendly enough to point out, 
if it fails to discover them itself. Thus a writer speaks of 
the “conspicuous vice of the manufacturers and merchants 
of many countries,” being “ political cowardice.” So a lead- 
ing lawyer of San Francisco says: “ The practice of the law 
sharpens the intellect, but narrows its powers of compre- 
hension.” Soa champion of the doctors confesses that the 
supposition is extant, that “there is an intimate connection 
between medicine and unbelief.” And so a somewhat severe 
editor.observes, that “ theologians, as a remark almost uni- 
versally applicable, are utterly wanting in practical views or 
talents.” Amid this torrent of compliments, teachers, of 
course, are by no means unfavored. This Christmas tree 
of mutual objurgation has its bon-bons for them as well as 
for others. For instance, the Audletin of San Francisco re- 
marked awhile since: “ Most schoolmasters become marti- 
nets without knowing it. Accustomed to absolute authority 
within the school, they are impatient of advice or opposition 
from the world outside.” And more recently the Nation of 
New York, has said: “ A life-long teacher of boys who should 
be without arrogance, without conceit, without an impres- 
sion that, in order to make himself understood, it is neces- 
sary to repeat himself emphatically and often, would present 
a very cheering example of man’s ability to resist the natural 
influence of his surroundings.” Two remarks may be made 
to any teacher as he read§ such paragraphs. One is: many 
of our editors, critics, lawyers, etc., were once teachers; 
how painful to think, that in changing their business they 
have added the faults of new occupations to those of the 
old! Do not quit teaching. The other is in the words 
ascribed to Epictetus: “If any one speaks ill of thee, con- 
sider whether he hath truth on his side, and if so, reform 


thyself, that his censures may not affect thee.” 
ca. ©, 
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PRONUNCIATION, in order to be fully understood, four re- 
quisites are necessary. 1. Adue degree of loudness of voice; 
2. Distinctness; 3. Slowness; 4. Propriety of pronunciation. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A LETTER TO THE PUBLIC, ON CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 
IN (AND OUT OF) THE SCHOOLS. 


EAR PUBLIC,—When Thomas Carlyle declared that 
we needed more of the drill-sergeant in our educa- 
tional systems, he uttered a grave truth, one worthy the 
consideration of all governments, but more especially need- 
ful to those in which the sovereign power is vested in you. 
The cardinal lesson of mankind is the same now that it was 
in the Garden of Eden, viz: “the lesson of obedience.” 
Many other studies may be neglected or rejected without 
much loss to communities, but, if we would have peace in 
our democracy, that must be practised constantly by every 
citizen in every phase of his or her life, and during the full 
term of his or her existence. 

There are educators who assert that if “this lesson of 
obedience” is not inculcated in early youth it is never 
thoroughly mastered. Without fully endorsing that state- 
ment, it is certain that the earlier it is taught the easier it 
is learned. Mothers, who fulfill their maternal duties will 
admit, that the descendants of Adam, even in babyhood, 
often prove refractory like their respected progenitor; and 
it is believed, that an appeal to them on the subject of “ Cor- 
poral Punishment” administered by themselves, would result 
in a unanimous verdict of approval, though probably a dif- 
ference of opinion would be exhibited should the question 
embrace its infliction on any of their special charges by 
other hands than their own. 

But suppose this duty to be only partially performed, or, 
as it really is in many cases totally neglected, what then is 
to be done? The mother’s hand and the policeman’s baton 
are both means to enforce the same end, viz: “obedience 
to the law.” I have omitted to mention the teacher’s ratan, 
because it is your will that it should be so omitted. But, 
clearly, the same sentimental feeling which protects. the 
youth between the ages of five and fourteen years, should 
continue to defend him from the baton of the policeman. 
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The self-love which prevents the mother from enforcing 
infant obedience, and denies the use of the cane to the school 
master, should continue to shield the lad whom parental 
neglect of duty has rendered ungovernable, from the terrors 
of the law and the gaol. Alas! alas! it does not, it cannot. 
Our police records tell us that many thousands of such 
neglected youths are committed yearly to our prisons, to 
suffer the penalties consequent upon the sin of “ omission 
of duty” committed by their parents. 

But a few months have passed since a case was reported in 
the papers of a youth who was clubbed to death by a 
policeman. You were horrified, as you ought to have been, 
and the person who did the deed has since been arrested and 
punished. But many other such officers are similarly armed, 
and scarcely a day passes in which young men are not ar- 
rested, and in which the formidable locust is not more or 
less used. Are you satisfied that such legal “Corporal 
Punishments,” in which you tacitly acquiesce, have not been 
often rendered necessary by your refusal to permit the ratan 
to be previously properly used in the Public Schools? 
Should such be the case, the crimes committed by such 
young malefactors ought to be laid to your charge, and you 
deservedly suffer in the persons of your children, for your 
ill-advised interference with the course of justice therein. 

Again, our city Superintendent (Mr. Kiddle,) lately in- 
formed us that twenty-seven pupils had been suspended or 
expelled from the departments or schools he has lately 
visited. What do you purpose to do with these delinquents, 
that parents did not, and school-teachers (by moral suasion) 
could not reform? Remember, your will, expressed through 
a hundred channels, has, in all probability, brought them to 
the position in which they now stand. Will you abandon 
them now, or will you in their cdses carry out your prin- 
ciple, and disarm policemen as well as school-teachers? You 
dare not! Have mercy then, for the future, and supersede 
the necessity for the use of the club by interposing that 
more merciful instrument, the cane, in the hands of the skill- 
ful school-teacher. 

Pardon me, dear public, for addressing you on this im- 
portant subject. I do so because you are in power on this 
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question. I know that any arguments in favor of the almost 
obsolete system of Solomon can hardly expect to find favor 
in your eyes. But there are many true, faithful, aye and 
loving teachers, who think with me, that you are in error. 
The quality of “mercy” is not all’on your side. It is a dear 
article if you buy it at the cost of your children’s welfare 
in after life. It is grandmother poisoning a child with candy 
in order to please herself. It is not kindness but cruelty. 
The child cries, the mother spares, and the little one con- 
quers. No matter, the duty of enforcing attention to law 
devolves on the school-teacher. But your will has broken 
his arm. He now represents Justice without her sword. 
Not so with the magistrate, to whom the latter soon turns 
over his charges. He is armed and terrible. It is true it is 
hard to punish children because parents have neglected 
their duties, but there is no other remedy. Sooner or 
later, in childhood, youth, or manhood, the old—old—lesson 
must be enforced—it is “ obedience to the law.” 
R. W. HuME. 





STOCKBRIDGE, Mass. 


R. EDITOR—Answer to “ Question to Philologists” 
in your October number, page 518. 
The “famous hexameter” by “one of the Christian 
fathers” concerning Satan, “which is the same whether 
read from the beginning or from the end,” is 


Signa te, signa: temere me tangts et angis. 


[For similar specimens of “ learned trifling,” with which 
the monks of the middle ages—Motto: “Quale vinum, 
tale Latinum”—used to while away their abundant leisure, 
such as Reversible Epigrams, Macaronic Verses, Anagrams, 
Puzzling Epitaphs, Punning Mottoes, etc., your querist is 
referred to an interesting collection of scraps, entitled 
Milledulcia, (published by D. Appleton & Co., N. Y., 1857).] 
F, HOFFMANN, 


SS 
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SYRACUSE, 1871. 
R. EDITOR,—The little article on “ Averseness to 
Learning Trades,” in your monthly for April, is 
worthy of consideration. 

The well-known scarcity of skilled laborers may undoubt- 
edly be accounted for ina measure by the fact that many 
“foolish parents are ambitious that their sons should rise in 
the world as they say.” But is there not another reason, 
hitherto but little recognized among us? 

In all mechanic arts, a certain amount of time must be 
spent in acquiring not only knowledge of details as well as 
execution, before even tolerable work can be done. In most 
cases the time required is so great that it almost seems thrown 
away ; for in some other business, labor might become at 
once productive. Parents know this, and see that the com- 
mon school education, which their children have received, 
has fitted them better for business pursuits than for mechanic 
arts. 

The education of our common school system is the edu- 
cation of the head neglecting the hand and eye. The advo- 
cates of the object system have recognized this defect, and 
are striving to correct it by giving a place to drawing asa 
regular means of development. 

A systematic and thorough training of the hand and eye, 
commencing with free-hand drawing, is not at all impractica- 
ble in our public schools. It should begin with the primary 
department and be carried through all the various grades. 
There is no pursuit in life to which it will not be an acquisi- 
tion, and eminently so to those who practice the mechanic 
arts. Habits of accurate observation and careful execution 
having been formed, work might be commenced almost 
at once, and many years of apprentice-ship would be un- 
necessary. 

And here is another point. Is not the proportion of our 
mechanics, who become really skilled, very small? I think 
it is true that foreigners now do the great part of our skilled 
labor. This excellence of foreigners is undoubtedly due to 
the systematic and thorough training in drawing which they 
receive in their schools in Europe. In many of them more 
time is given to drawing than to any other single study. It 
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is given its place in their regular course not as an amuse- 
ment or an accomplishment; but as a subject worthy of 
close and earnest application—not asa means of culture alone 
(although its importance in this direction cannot be over- 
rated) but as part of the educational foundation. Students 
leaving school are ready to work not only with an enlight- 
ened mind, but with an eye trained to observe and a hand to 
execute. No botched work will satisfy, and they are not 
only able to see defects but to correct them. 

Give, then, drawing its place in our courses of study, and 
you will find the pupils better fitted for any manual labor. 
I do not mean the drawing of pictures nor the copying of 
pictures, but a progressive course in free-hand drawing so 
arranged that the pupil may gain an idea of proportion 
both with and without relation to size. It is this last con- 
sideration which renders the system of Prof. Louis Bail 
superior to any other which I have seen. Let this be fol- 
lowed by mechanical, perspective and object drawing. 
Parents will soon see that their children are being prepared 
in some degree for mechanical labor as well as for business 
pursuits. And we shall soon be able to supply the demand 
for skilled labor from the pupils of American Schools. 

Mary A. HICKs. 





CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 

R. KERL’S “Comprehensive Grammar” (1861) se- 
cured to its author an acknowledged rank among the 
recognized teachers and critics of the English tongue. He 
is sometimes a little more fastidious than we care to be, but 
this ‘niceness is the index of a fine linguistic sense—the one 
indispensable qualification of the grammarian. He should 
be capable of splitting hairs; we can forgive him, however, 
if he sometimes refrains from exercising this hair-splitting 
ability. Of Mr. Kerl’s “Shorter Course in English Gram- 
mar”! this may be said: that it condenses much matter 





1 New York; Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 
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into small space; that it furnishes an unusually large num- 
ber of examples in false syntax, etc.; that it prefaces the 
“text course” with a very good introductory “oral course ;” 
that the definitions are brief, yet for the most part sufficient ; 
and that the whole work looks rather toward use and prac- 
tice thantheory. Thearrangement of matters is new; some 
teachers will regard it as “mixed ;” but we opine that the 
work will stand the only real test, that of the class-room. 
It is specially designed for schools in which but one text- 
book in this branch is desired. 


A MANUAL devoted to the important subject of English 
prefixes and suffixes—under the title of AFFIXES,’ is now 
supplied in the revised edition of an important work, which 
“the Contemporary Review” had pronounced “more rational, 
complete, and exhaustive of the component parts of our 
language than we had any good right to hope for within the 
present century ;” and a late Athenzum (March 4, 1871), 
says “It is the most thorough book on the subject.” Here the 
Analysis of Words is placed on a sczentzfic instead of an empiri- 
cal basis, and nothing seems to be explained by “ euphony,” 
that last refuge of etymological incurables. Hence there 
is no “zg for zz in ignoble, by euphony”—but the word is 
properly explained on page 71, and instead of a spurious 
“rule” (Sanders, p. 15 ; Smith, p. 41), stating that words like 
stable “take” z between the 4 and / in stability, we read on 
page 128— 

Obs. 1. As 27 of stability is older than 8/7 of stadle (for stadzl), the 
former does not “take” or “add” z, but stadle has lost the z which 
stability retains. 


Obs. 2. The vowel which has disappeared from the unaccented 
syllable, has been retained by the accent in flexi-bil-ity, credi-bil-ity. 


Upon a hasty inspection, several educators have pro- 
nounced the AFFIXES “too learned,” although there is no 
more “learning” than the subject requires if our knowledge 
is to be definite and reliable—and from this point of view, the 
book will be found more elementary than its predecessors. 
For example, the length of the Latin and Greek vowels is 





1 Affixes in their Origin and Application, exhibiting the Etymologic Structure of English Words. 
By S. S. Haldeman. Revised Edition. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co., 1871. 
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carefully marked, as in maré, genitive maris (where others 
have mare, with @ long), and while these give maritime 
under this head, without any explanation of its component 
parts, Haldeman explains the first 7 as genitive, and the ¢ 
and m as respectively participial. But mod-i-fy has a dif- 
ferent z genitive (from ws), it is dative in erech-th-ei-um, in 
rabbi it means my, it is a diminutive in tra-pez-i-um, a con- 
nective in terr-i-er, a plural in gemin-i, formative in gen-i-us, 
participial in sturdily, and adverbial in alib-i; and we have 
-o adverbial, connective, nominative, genitive, dative, ablative, 
and imperative. In hill-ock, -ock means smai//, in tuss-ock 
it means /arge, and in matt-ock and hav-oc it is verbal. 

Nothing can be more definite and more elementary than 
such examples as the following, from the heads -BUS, -AC-y, 
and -ac-y (for the two latter are separated)— 


omnibus (¢0 ail, for all, dative pl. of omnis), a kind of public vehi- 
cle; a legislative bill devoted to many purposes. 


rebus (dy things, ablative pl. of rés), a riddle in pictures. 


con-tum-acy (¢iiméo, to swell) a state of being puffed up; a swell- 
ing up or infla¢éon ; contempt of lawful authority. 


ob-stin-acy a (s/ams) standing (0d-) against. 


The book is got up in a unique and beautiful style by the 
publishers, who deserve much credit for the pains they have 
taken. 

For the last eighteen years, or from 1852 to 1870, an edu- 
cationist of Pennsylvania has called attention to the fact 
that certain high schools and academies confer collegiate 
degrees on pupils to whom they have not given a collegiate 
education, and who have not the knowledge which should 
entitle them to such honors. But American education 
suffers from this evil under another form, when the col’ezes 
themselves degrade these honors by conferring them upon 
men, whether “graduates” or not, who have but little scholar- 
ship. Such honors are held by the authors of a so-called 
Analysis, who attempt a dissection of English words with- 
out knowing the nature of the subject, who mistake the 
accidents of the spelling-book for genuine etymology, and 
who seem to have made no advance since the publication of 
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Mr. McElligott’s Manual in 1845, or Lynd’s book of 1847, 
when word-analysis was in its infancy. 

With the authors of “ Analysis of English Words” ' (p. iii.) 
“the aim throughout has been to rid the subject of all need- 
less embarrassment.” Yet the book has plenty of it. On 
page 132, the suffix ate, with cate, icate are given with the 
same meaning of “to make, to give,” in the words zmplicate 
and duplicate, of which p/i is made the root of one, and £/ of 
the other! On page 94 the cognate word complex is given 
as a verb, although it is primarily a Latin and English adjec- 
tive, with the adjective suffix s of com-plec-s. On page 140 
adillo in peccadillo is made to mean “Uittle, a meaning which 
belongs to z//o alone, the identity of ad with ate, ed, ado 
(p. 134) and ade (p. 136) being overlooked. (See Haldeman’s 
Affixes, pp. 108, 122.) The definition “one who; a person 
who’’—assigned to ado, ards, etc. (p. 134), is inadmissible for 
bravado, tornado, bastinado, placard, gurnard, standard, bombard. 
The sufhx zzeis given to civilize, and tise to stigmatize, al- 
though the ¢ belongs to the base, and does not affect the 
meaning of zze, and it remains in stig-m-at-ic, but not-in 
fan-at-ic. ; 

A false analysis, which makes 7 a part of zfy in fals-ify (for 
fal-si-fy) and gives to the combination the same meaning (to 
make ; to give) that fy has, leads to absurdities like the fol- 
lowing. Many suffixes are known to be added to the geni- 
tive case as a stem, as in NIDUS (a nest) genitive NIDI, 
whence NID-I-FICO (I make a nest) and English nid-i-fic-ate, 
from the root FAC to make. But having detected a supposed 
suffix cate in implic-ate, it was easy to see it (p. 180) in nid- 
ifi-cate! This wonderful ‘7%’ destroys FAC or FIC, the richest 
root in English, where, according to Haldeman, it has up- 
wards of six hundred derivatives. It may be said that the 
cognates are given (p. 58, 204) in FACTION, FECT, FICIENT, 
FICENT, FICE, FIT, FEIT, but each of these appears as a dis- 
tinct radical, and the root FAC, which shovld connect them 
all, must be looked for in some other book. 

But cognates are not brought together as such, and de- 
fined according to their affinities. Instead of following even 





1 An Analysis of English Words: by Charles W. Sanders, A.M., and James N. McElligott, LL.D. 
New York: Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co., 1864. 
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the dullest of their predecessors in showing that rePEL and 
rePULse have the same root, they have PEL on page go, and 
PULSE as a distinct radical on page 184—far enough apart to 
prevent “needless embarrassment” from “loose conjecture.” 
Under the former they have eight examples (expel, etc.) all 
with prefixes alone ; under the latter there are nine examples 
(pulseless, etc.) all of which have suffixes alone, so that the 
pupil is spared the embarrassment of words like com-pell- 
ib-le and re-pul-s-ive, which have both prefixes and suffixes. 
In this manner, to quote the Preface—*“ All the real advan- 
tages of the study are afforded, without cumbering the path 
of the student with remote collateral teachings, often the 
product of loose conjecture, and oftener still entirely beyond - 
the grasp of those for whose especial benefit the course is 
intended.” 

The authors claim that this book embraces “a variety of 
Observations concerning the origin, forms, and changes of 
English Prefixes and Suffixes,”—but the changes are often 
given as separate affixes ; the ¢ of bough-t and ac-t are un- 
recognised, and consequently, the affinity between ac-t and 
ag-ent does not appear. The ‘origin’ of the affixes is not 
hinted at, those of Greek, Latin, and English origin being 
lumped together, as on page 16, where a of ashore is linked 
with ad of adapt. Cog (p. 18), ig and ne (p. 20) are not the 
prefixes of cognate, ignoble, neither. The distinct prefixes of 
inactive and innate (p. 20, 27) are confounded, and it is 
stated that “ With adjectives it is merely negative ;” merely ! 
And why merely? Is it any less a negative in inequality, 
than 2 in nullity, or ne in neuter—or are these merely negative 
also? So fer in perfect (p. 58) is “ merely intensive,” and we 
are told on p. 181 to ‘“‘ Observe, that one of the Suffixes, in 
the combination, IFY+CATE, is merely euphonic.” 

As MULTI and MAGNI are case forms of MULTUS and MAG- 
NuS, they may, perhaps, be loosely defined by much and 
great, but in such cases, genuine forms or parts must be 
taken, and not such spurious ones as EDI @ house, IDENT the 
same, SECUL an age. SCORIA is given entire, p. 188 ; and the 
similarly formed originals LEPRA and PETRA, of /eprous and. 
petrous are given under the different forms (p. 176, 184) of 
LEPR and PETRE. The persistent power of the spelling- 
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book, is shown in their treatment of zdo/atry (that is, idol- 
latry or idol-worship) which, having lost an / from the spell- 
ing, is referred (p. 222) to IDO, an image ! 

On page 224 we find Gaso, gas, (we are not told in what 
language,) because gasometer has an 0, but as they had split 
the root FIC to get ac for CATE, and added an ? to 2/y, they 
might have assumed a radical OMETER. Fearing to carry 
“loose conjecture” and “embarrassment” too far, the ¢ of 
egotist (p. 238) is neither pushed back to EGO (like a in gaso,) 
nor forward to TIST (like z in justify,) and there it stands un- 
explained. Finding no embarrassment in splitting roots, it 
is remarkable that they did not think of splitting the 7 in 
idolatry and dividing the halves between zdo/ and datry—each 
having precisely the same right to the remaining letter— 
and the feat could have been accomplished (the word being 
Greek,) with a Greek capital 7 (4) as in IDOAATRY. 

Wess’s MODEL ETYMOLOGY’? is a better work than the 
preceding one, or Smith’s, but not better than Knighton’s, or 
the Scholar’s Companion. It has the defects of the ordinary 
compilations on the subject, such as false roots, false pre- 
fixes like cog and ig, and illustrative words which can not be 
explained from the book. Thus (p. 9) AL means /ertain- 
ing to, and the example “paternal,” according to the de- 
finition, should mean pertaining to a patern, because neither 
the x nor za/ is explained, either here or on p. 116. 

Virago is the only word under VIR, and its suffix is not 
given; but, as Virago means “a bold woman,” the pupil 
may choose between do/d and woman for the power of ago ; 
and he would have “the book” on his side, were he to de- 
fine on as “elderly” in “ MATRON, an elderly lady.” On 
page 99, Malign is defined by s/ander, ign being neglected, 
as well as the parts of reminiscence, memento, and remem- 
brance, given under MEMOR, mindful. Such illustrative 
words should be explained, or replaced by others. 

The “etymology” is not sufficiently etymologic, as when 
antipathy (adverse feeling) is defined by “ repugnance,” 
which is placed under PUGNA, a battle. Nefarious is referred 





2 The Model Etymology, etc., by A.C. Webb. Philadelphia: Eldridge & Brother, 1868. 
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to NEFARIUS wicked, which teaches nothing but the meaning, 
and the long definition of guarantine does not tell how it is 
connected with QUARTUS, the fourth. Inthe Key it is refer- 
red to guartus, ine—leaving ant untouched. 

The distinguishing feature of the book is the number of 
illustrative sentences, many of which are well selected and 
many commonplace. 


[A medicine] “was considered a panacea for all diseases, till some 
sensible physician proved, by a careful analysis, that it contained no 
sanative properties.” p. 133. 


He probably analysed matter and not qualities, as a chem- 
ist searches a stomach, not for damage, but for arsenic. 


“We can easily distinguish anthracite from bituminous coal, by the 
cinders and ashes.” p. 48. 


Rather the ability to distinguish the ashes. The two 
coals are not difficult to distinguish. ‘Close proximity” is 
twice used in illustration, although ‘“ PROXIMUS, zearest ;” 
and “ proximity, zmmediate nearness” are given. The follow- 
ing is too full of adjectives : 


“The graphic descriptions of Milton’s beautiful epic, exhibit the 
wonderful versatility of his genius.” p. 149. 


“Kepler devoted himself, for years, to the task of verifying his 
astronomical calculations.” p. 149. 


But was he not rather making the calculations? In the 
next, the sentence leaves in doubt the word formation, de- 
fined as shape. It should have been structure, or mode of pro- 
duction, according as the author meant one or the other. 


“Ina meeting ... the discussion as to the formation of the anz- 
malcule was carried on .. ; but there was no “aanimity until a mi- 
croscope settled the guestzon.” p. 30. 


“If no ¢ranslucent atmosphere surrounded the earth, the ¢ransztion 
from darkness to light, would be so sudden as to blind us. p. 66.” 


Here translucent is the wrong word, and there could be no 
such ¢ransition in an opaque atmosphere. In general, sen- 
tences thus made for the purpose of illustrating words, are 
scarcely as serviceable as good definitions. 
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THE Massachusetts Teacher is sorry to notice in “Barnes’s 
one-term History” “some infelicities of expression, and 
errors of statement. For instance, from the note on the 
Puritans, on page 53, the reader would get the idea that all 
the Puritans of England went to Holland, and all belonged 
to the Rey. John Robinson’s flock. Then again, on page 56, 
ina note referring to the Massachusetts Bay Colony, the 
author states that ‘for eight years the Puritans had no pas- 
tor.’ These errors seem to have risen from the author’s not 
distinguishing between the Puritans as a body, and the 
Plymouth settlers. He calls the constitution adopted by 
the Connecticut colony, ‘the first instance in all history of 
a written constitution framed by the people;’ and yet he 
calls the compact made and signed on board the Mayflower 
a ‘constitution.’ Such an expression as this in regard to 
the late rebellion—‘ strange to say, the masses on both sides 
were stirred by the same patriotic impulse, love of country,’ 
—will be rather confusing to the youthful mind, to say the 
least.” , 

If the Massachusetts Reviewer had been less afflicted with 
sorrow, probably he might have observed greater “ infelici- 
ties and errors” than those noted. 





MEssrs. HARPER & BROTHERS have published “ Manual 
of Reading,” in four parts—Orthophony, Class Methods, 
Gesture, and Elocution. It is designed for Teachers and 
Students, by H. L. D. Potter. 420 pages“ A Manual of 
German Conversation,’ to succeed the German Course. 
By George F. Comfort. 239 pages.— Shakespeare’s Comedy 
of The Tempest,” Edited, with notes, by William J. Rolfe. 
148 pages, with several engravings.—‘ The Life and Times 
of Henry Lord Brougham,” written by himself. Volume 
Second—the work will be complete in three volumes. 400 
pages.— At Last:” a Christmas in the West Indies. By 
Charles Kingsley. 470 pages, with illustrations.—‘“ King 
Arthur.” A Poem, by Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton. 417 
pages, illustrated.—“ Agatha’s Husband.” A Novel, by the 
author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 428 pages. 


MEssrs. SHELDON & Co., have published a revised edi- 
tion of “ Elements of the Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene 
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of the Human System.” By Justin R. Loomis. 254 pages, 
fully illustrated. To the Stoddard Mathematical Series, 
they have added “Elements of Trigonometry,” plain and 
spherical. By Edward Olney. 200 pages. 


Messrs. G. P. PUTNAM & Sons have just issued “A 
History of England, Political, Military and Social, from the 
earliest times to the present. By Benson J. Lossing. 647 
pages, with maps. 


MEssrs. ELDREDGE & BROTHER have added to Chase & 
Stuart’s Classical Series, ‘“‘Cicero De Senectute Et De 
Amicitia.” With explanatory notes, by E. P. Crowell & 
H. B. Richardson. They have just published (dated 1872,) 
“ An Elementary Algebra for Schools and Academies.” By 
Joseph W. Wilson. The author gives, in the preface, seve- 
ral good reasons for publishing his book. 


HENDRICKS & CHITTENDEN of St. Louis, have published 
“First Lessons in Physics,” for use in the upper grades of 
our common schools. By C. L. Hotze. The book is the 
right size for the purpose, and is superior to certain works 
of greater pretensions. 


Messrs. E. H. BUTLER & Co., have quite surprised Teach- 
ers, Superintendents, Boards of Education, and certain 
Publishers and School Book Agents, by presenting ‘“ An 
Entirely New Series of Readers,” without any preliminary 
promises or boastings of forthcoming perfection. The 
series is compiled by Epes Sargent and Amasa May. It is 
complete in FIVE BOoKS. It is the “cheapest” and smallest 
series now published. The books are very well illustrated 
with 300 engravings, they are well printed and well bound. 
The authors claim that they “ have endeavored to combine 
all the advantages of the word Method, the A. B. C. Method, 
the Phonic System, and Object Teaching.” 


CHARLES C. CHATFIELD & Co., have published No. 6 of 
the University Series of Pamphlets—“ The Action of Natu- 
ral Selection on Man.” By Alfred Russel Wallace. They 
reprint, from the London edition, “ The Duration and Nature 
of Future Punishment.” By Henry Constable. They have 
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published, in neat pamphlet form, “ Valedictory Poem and 
Oration pronounced before the Senior Class in Yale College, 
July, 1871. 


MEssrs. COWPERTHWAIT & Co., have just issued “ The 
Fifth Reader.” By Lewis B. Monroe. This is the first of 
a new series, which we purpose speaking of at some length, 
as early as practicable. 


Mr. OWEN has published a neat little “ Map of the Solar 
System and Signs of the Zodiac.” Its size is 20 x 24 inches, 
mounted with rollers, for suspending on the wall. Its price 
is 50 cents. It is also supplied in sheets at 25 cents. 
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S AVANNAH, GA.—The Sixth Annual Report of the Pub- 
lic Schools for the City of Savannah and County of Chat- 
ham, for the year 1870-71, has been received. Just before 
the close of the previous scholastic year, the union of the 
Public and Catholic schools was consummated in accordance 
with a plan which after a year’s trial, has proved satisfactory 
to both parties. A livelier interest has been manifested in 
the schools by the community during the past year than at 
any former period of their history. A larger number of 
children have been reached, the excellencies of the methods 
of instruction and discipline have become more apparent, 
and there has seemed to bea deeper conviction in the minds 
of the people that a substantial education is furnished in the 
Public Schools. It is gratifying to learn that the cause of 
common school education is steadily advancing, and that 
every year is giving it a firmer hold on the judgment and 
affections of the people of the South. The number of pupils 
enrolled during the year just closed was 2,438; number of 
teachers employed, 43; average daily attendance, 1,915; 
total expenses, $46,293.95, of which $37,492 was for teachers’ 
salaries; cost per pupil on number enrolled, $16.25. The 
fact that there were only four deaths out ot the 2,438 chil- 
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dren enrolled, is regarded by the Superintendent, Mr. W. 
H. Baker, as furnishing a strong argument against the charge 
that the tendency of the School System is to enfeeble the 
body, impair the health, and cause premature death. 


TERRE HAUTE, IND.—Number of pupils enrolled, 
3,410; average number belonging, 2,147; average daily at- 
tendance, 2,048; number of teachers, male, 8, female, 39; 
cost per pupil for tuition, $11.76; highest salary paid male 
teachers, $1,100, female teachers, $700. 


DUBUQUE, IOWA.—There are employed 63 teachers, 
of whom 6 are males. They have had under their care 
during the past year, 2,723 pupils; the average attendance 
being 2,296, or 95 per cent. of the average number belong- 
ing. Average salaries paid teachers, male, $1,366, female, 


$380; cost per pupil for tuition, $11.51; entire cost per 


pupil, $14.57. 

ALSATIA. — The re-organization of the schools of Al- 
satia is greatly impeded by misunderstandings, half volun- 
tary, half unavoidable, under the peculiar circumstances. 
The conquered people do not like to be reconstructed on a 
German basis. The circumstances attending the dissolution 
of the college at Altkirch, are a fair sample. The local 
authorities offered to pay the requisite municipal contribu- 
tions in advance, to adopt the German programme of studies, 
and allow the German language a greater range in the 
school, provided they were permitted to retain the French 
language as the medium of instruction, and have the right 
of nominating the professors. To this the German authori- 
ties would not assent. They would make the required con- 
tribution for the support of the school, but insisted on re- 
taining the French language only in the upper classes. In 
the face of this difference the town declined all participation 
in the conduct of the college, and the institution was com- 
pelled to suspend operations. 


> 





A LITTLE girl was told to spell ferment, and give its 
meaning, with a sentence in which it was used. The follow- 
ing was literally her answer: “ Ferment, a verb, signifying 
to work; I love to ferment in the garden.” 
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MISCELLANEA. 

USIC.—Horace Walpole once said: “ Had I children, 

my utmost endeavors would be to breed them musi- 

cians. Considering I have no ear, nor yet thought of music, 

the preference seems odd; and yet it is embraced on fre- 

quent reflection. In short, as my aim would be to make 

them happy, I think it the most profitable method. It is a 

resource which will last their lives, unless they grow deaf; 

it depends on themselves, not on others; always amuses and 

soothes, if not consoles; and of all fashionable pleasures it 
is the cheapest.” 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER.—That knowledge is power was 
happily illustrated by an incident that happened in Edinburg 
some years ago. A crowd had gathered around two dogs. 
The larger one, a powerful mastiff, had the smaller in his 
relentless grip. Every effort had been made to loosen his 
hold, such as slitting his ears, and biting and pinching his 
tail, but in vain. At length a quiet, scholarly looking gentle- 
man came up and asked to be allowed to separate the com- 
batants. Assent was given amid lauchter and jeers, when, 
drawing a snuff-box from his pocket, he applied a pinch of 
the titillating powder to the mastiff's nose, who not only 
released his hold, but made off as fast as his legs could carry 
him. The scholar was greeted with cheers, but replied only, 
“Gentlemen, I have given you proof that knowledge is 
power.” 


A Boy’s ComposiTion “On Sticks.”—‘ There are a 
great many kind of sticks in this world, some big and some 
little. Some are sticky and some are not. There are large 
sticks of wood, and that is one kind of sticks ; and there are 
little bits of sticks, and that is another kind of sticks. Some 
people when they are handling money, it sticks to their 
pockets, so that is another kind of stick. Sometimes when a 
boy is doing an example he gets stuck, and that is another kind 
of stick. Sometimes when a horse is going along in muddy 
weather he gets stuck in the mud, that is another kind of stick. 
That is all I can think of now, so that is another stick.” 
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